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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
The King and the Singer, 
GERMAN FOLSK’-SONG. 


In the shade of the old cathedral 
Two lonely tombs arise ; 
King Ottmar in one reposes, 
In one the singer lies. 


Long ago, from a throne ancestral, 
The powerful king looked down ; 

The form on his tombstone carven 
Still wears a sword and a crown. 


Beside the haughty monarch 
Soft sleeps the singer true, 

And still, to his breast close folded, 
His gentle harp we view. 


Castles around are shattered, 
Battle-cries fill the land ;— 

His sword, stone-still, unmoving, 
Rests in the monarch’s hand. 


Odors and pleasant breezes 
Wander the vale along ; 
From the harp of the honored singer 
Resounds an immortal song. * 
Fanny Raymonp Ritter. 
Robert Schumann’s Compositions. 

Extracts (translated for this Journal)from his Biography by 
WASIELEWSKI. 

The most noteworthy of Schumann’s earliest 
attempts at composition date back to the year 
1829, and consist of beginnings of Symphonies ; 
then shorter pieces for the pianoforte, among 
which some which were afterwards printed in 
the “Papillons,” namely Nos. 1, 3,4, 6 and 8; 
and finally Etudes for the piano, invented for the 
development of his own technique. 

The first half of the year 1830 was already 
more productive. At that time he wrote: Be- 
ginnings of a Piano Concerto in F major, Varia- 
tions upon the name Abegg, and a Toccata in D- 
major. 

The “Abegg” variations, which appeared in 
print as Opus 1 in November, 1831, (Schumann’s 
first published composition), owe their immedi- 
ate origin to the acquaintance which he made 
with the beautiful Meta Abegg at a ball in Mann- 
heim. She was the daughter of a high official in 
that city. According to Schumann’s own ac- 
count, she was the dear idol of one of his friends ; 
and there is no ground for seeking any deeper 
meaning, such as has been variously hinted, in 
the whole affair. Besides the wish to please a 
friend and celebrate the fair one in a composi- 
tion, it was mainly the capacity of the name 
Abegg for musical treatment that interested him 
to clothe it in tones. The theme is founded on 
the notes a, -flat, e, g,g, showing the following 
well-sounding melodic anes : 


bi 


which, continued in like manner, gradually fall- 
ing, in four-fold subdivision, forms the first part 
of the theme. In the second part then follows 











an inversion of the preceding figure. The vari- 
ations, only half of which, three in number, are 
printed, and these followed by a Finale, although 
of an unusual style even from the second one, 
and already breathing the Schumann spirit, are 
in themselves without any especial musical im- 
portance. In fact they can only pass for dilet- 
tante-ish evidences of a remarkablv gifted nature; 
nor could it well be otherwise with Schumann’s 
entire want of theoretic knowledge. The most 
prominent defect is the unsatisfactory mastery of 
the material—the greatest enemy to enjoyment. 

The dedication of this work to the “Comtesse 
Pauline von Abegg” is fictitious, as what we have 
just told clearly shows. As Schumann had rea- 
sons for not dedicating his composition to the 
lady who had prompted it, he resorted to this as- 
sumed inscription in order to furnish some sort of 
motive for the publication of what was unmistak- 
ably an occasional composition. 

About the Toccata, which afterwards under- 
went a complete remodelling before its publica- 
tion, we will speak’ further on. 

* * * * 

During the year 1830, Schumann left Heidel- 
berg and returned to Leipzig, where he contin- 
ued to work upon the never finished Piano Con- 
certo in F major. 

The year 1831 brought forth a work, which 
was afterwards published as Op. 2. It consists 
of 12 little movements, some of which had al- 
ready been written in Heidelberg, bearing the 
name “Papillons.” ScKumann loved a certain 
mystical symbolism, a veiled hinting at general 
poetic intention, asso many of his later piano 
compositions testify. This mystical symbolism is 
to be regarded as the product of that sickly ro- 
manticism which strives to express poetic com- 
binations of ideas with an intellectual profundity 
of style, without attaining to the plastic clear- 
ness and the simple truth of sensuous manifesta- 
tion, whereby these ideas may become immedi- 
ately intelligible to those who are expected to 
enjoy them. Certainly the name “Papillons” 
has a deeper mystical sense ; but we will not at- 
tempt to pre-occupy any one’s judgment by a 
conjectural interpretation. 

The ‘Papillons,” dedicated to Schumann’s 
three sisters-in-law, Theresa, Emilie and Rosalie, 
to all of whom he was bound by ties of tenderest 
friendship, are aphoristic tone-sentences or little 
snatches without any peculiar artistic value, and 
only in so far of interest as they reveal a series of 
contrasted moods, in which we may already rec- 
ognize a kind of musical expression which is 
characteristic of Schumann. Somewhat more 
carried out and more attractive than the rest, 
however, is the “Finale,” through its combination 
of the “grandfather’s dance”* with the first piece, 
wftose melodic figure appears in the upper part, 
while the said dance torms the bass. In a gram- 
matical point of view the whole work betrays, 


* The ‘‘Grandfather’s Dance” plays a certain part with 
Schumann, as well as the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Both tunes occur 
several times in his works, the first particularly with a ha, 
morous application. 





like the “Abegg” Variations, a helpless awkward- 
ness explainable by want of acquaintance with 
the art of composition. Everywhere you feel 
the almost utterly fruitless struggle of the inge- 
nious musical thought with the form. Some fe- 
licitous details are obviously far more the conse- 
quence of musical instinct than of a conscious, 
clear perception expressing itself with certainty. 

That Schumann based the “Papillons” on a 
poetic design appears from a letter to his friend 
Henrietta Voigt, written in 1834. He there 
says: “I could tell you much about it, if Jean 
Paul had not done it better. If you have a mo- 
ment to spare, I beg you to read the last chapter 
of the ‘Flegeljahre,’ where it all stands in black 
and white even tothe giant’s boot in + -sharp 
minor. (At the conclusion of the Flegeljahre it 
seems to me as if the piece were essentially 
over and yet the curtain did not fall).—I 
will only mention further, that I have put 
the text to the music, and not the reverse.” .. . 

Besides finishing the “Papillons,” Schumann in 
the course of the year 1831 wrote the first move- 
ment of a Sonata in G minor (afterwards, ac- 
cording to his own statement, in the Compositions- 
iibersicht, printed under the title of Allegro as Op. 
7*), and Variations on an original Theme in G 
major. The latter remain unknown. The So- 
nata movement (if by that is to be understood 
the Allegro published as Op. 8), belongs, both in 
regard to form and matter, among Schumann's 
weakest productions. In its broad, formless re- 
dundancy, this piece of music is unquickening, 
and in the want ofall clear, masterly presenta- 
tion it gives no room for sympathy. Schumann 
himself expresses himself laconically about it, 
when he writes to his friend Henrietta Voigt, 
Nov. 24, 1834, “that the composer is worth more 
than his work, and less than the lady to whom it 


is dedicated.” 
* * * * * 


[ About this time, at the age of 22, Schumann 
for the first time seriously devoted himself to the 
study of Counterpoint and the laws of Composi- 
tion. The laming of a finger by excessive prac- 
tice had disabled him permanently for an execu- 
tive pianist. } 

1832. This year he produced : “Jntermezzi” for 
the piano, printed as Op. 4 in two sets, and the 
first movement of a forgotten Symphony for Or- 
chestra in G minor. To this time also belongs 
the Transcription for piano of those 6 Violin 
Caprices of Paganini, which were published as 
Op. 3. 

The Intermezzi, six in number, claim far more 
musical interest than his op. 1 and 2, inasmuch 
as they contain original, complete and more com- 
prehensive pictures suited to the lyric forms. 
They also betray single instances of peculiarly 
moulded harmony and rhythm, which belong 
only to Schumann, without, after all, either in 
their tosality as music pieces, or in their outward 
sonority, leaving a feeling of satisfaction. The 
melodic formations show themselves by far the 


* There is certainly an error here. What is kuown in the 
music trade as op. 7 is the Toceata in C major. 
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weakest,—a proof that the primitive plastic pow- 
er had always been comparatively less exercised 
and developed. One reason may have been, that 
Schumann, as he himself confessed, was in the 
habit of composing at the piano,—a habit which 
necessarily restrains one's inward shaping and 
creation, Schumann persisted in this manner of 
composing until the time of his “Paradise and the 
Peri.” How far actual life mingled as a deter- 
mining factor in this work appears from No. 2 of 
the 1st Set of Jntermezzi, at the middle and end 
of which are attached the significant words: 
“Meine Ruh ist hin” (My peace is gone!) ... 

The Transcription of the Paganini Caprices 
(Nos. 5, 9, 18, 19, 16, and the introduction to 
No. 11, of the original edition) is a work which 
shows throughout the just and noble feeling Schu- 
mann had for the comprehension of the works of 
others. What these Caprices lose and necessari- 
ly must loss in characteristic quality by being 
transferred tothe piano, is made good by the nat- 
ural tact with which they are harmonized, cach 
in confirmity with the fundamental charac- 
ter of the particular Caprice. It should not seem 
strange that the harmonic treatment here shows 
far more fluency and ease than Schumann's orig- 
inal compositions of the same period; for in the 
one case he had only to fill ont and adapt the fit- 
ting harmony to music made already to his hand ; 
whereas in his own ideal world he had to mould 
and clarify material, to the mastery of which he 
had by no means fully grown up. 

Schumann attached some value to this work as 
a study; it surely was of use to him as such. In 
a somewhat lengthy Preface, which already con- 
tains an allusion to Mendelssohn, he sets forth 
tho end and motive of this labor. 

The above named works claimed Schumann’s 
time and energies until the winter of 1832, when 
he paid a visit to his home in Zwickau. One ob- 
ject with him was to have his newly written Sym- 
phony movement tried by the orchestra of his na- 
tive town, that he might hear it with the bodily 
ear, as Leipzig offered him no chance for that. 
But the matter did not rest with a mere rehear- 
sal; the piece was publicly performed, and in a 
concert given (Nov. 18) in Zwickau by Clara 
Wieck, then thirteen years of age. After this 
he spent a short time alternately in Zwickau and 
the neighboring mountain town of Schneeberg, 
occupied with composition and particularly with 
zealous study of Counterpoint and of Sebastian 
Bach. He wrote also some shorter pieces for 
the piano, especially some movements afterwards 
printed in the “Album Leaves,” op. 124, as: m- 
promptu, Scherzino, Burla, Larghetto and Waltz- 
es; besides a second and third part to the Sym- 
phony in G minor. 

* * * * * 

1833. Returnsto Leipzigin the Spring. The first 
work of this year was the second set of Pagani- 
ni’s Violin Caprices, published as Op. 10. Theso 
are treated with far more freedom than those of 
the preceding year. Especially are Nos. 12, 6, 
10, 4, 2 and 8, of the original edition, commend- 
ed to piano-players. 

Next follow the Jmpromptus for piano. They 
first appeared under the title: “Jmpromptus sur 
une Romance de Clara Wieck pour le Piano-forte, 
Ocuv. 5. Dediés & Monsieur Fr. Wieek, Publié 
1833, Aca.” At their foundation lies, as the jn- 
scription tella, a Romanza, or rather a simple 
Theme by Clara Wieck, published a short time 








before by her, with Variations, as Op. 3. The 
working up of this Theme was an attractive task 
for Schumann, considering the lively interest 
(perhaps at that time a purely artistic one) which 
he took in Clara. Ile wrote upon it 11 different 
movements, ‘which might have been called not so 
much Jmpromptus as “Variations in free style,” 
since they are in fact, on the one hand, too much 
worked out for Jmpromptus, by which one com- 
monly understands free improvisations, while on 
the other hand they for the most part adhere 
strictly to the theme. 

The beginning is original enough, the bass, 
which is set beneath the theme, parading through- 
out as solo. The variations appear, after the 
theme has entered, with interweaving and under- 
building of the theme, as well as of its bass, in 
variously contrasted play of moods; everywhere 
revealing a luxurious fancy, whose over-rich 
imagery injures the objective clearness. On the 
whole there is no mistaking a technical progress, 
as well asean ever more decided and more vigor- 
ous breaking through of the Schumann idiom 
against the earlier compositions; although there 
are still various hardnesses and violent, abrupt 
modulations, in which one easily feels the want 
of formal mastery. That the moonlight nights of 
Riedel’s garden (where he lived) with its nightin- 
gales play now and then a part in the music, one 
who has any acquaintance with Schumann’s poet- 
izing way will remark inthe 10th Variation, an 
uncommonly imaginative piece. 

The date affixed to the title has no other object 
but to fix the time of publication, as it is always 
done with books. Schumann thought that mu- 
sical publications ought to be dated, and wished 
to introduce the practice. .. . 

The new edition of this work, edited by Schu- 
mann himself some ten years later, varies in many 
respects from the first. Not only doesit contain 
essential improvements in¢the harmony, but two 
of the variations (one of which is the tenth, one 
of the most interesting) are entirely omitted, 
while only the third is replaced by a new one. 
Finally the conclusion of the whole has under- 
gone an important alteration. For the mus‘cian 
a minute comparison of the two editions is par- 
ticularly interesting, since it shows how and in 
what degree the composer in the course of years 
had changed his views. 

Schumann further undertook a working over of 
the Toccata composed in Heidelberg, ad appears 
by the transposition from the original key in D 
major into that of C major: he also made the 
first sketches for his piano Sonatas in G minor 
(op. 22) and in F-sharp minor (op. 11). The 
Toccata, published as op. 7, was probably sug- 
gested by a piece of the same name by Czerny 
(op. 92), to which in the beginning, but there 
only, it bears a remote resemblance. Like this, 
in a rather comprehensive compass, it is kept in 
the tude style, without much claim to any spee- 
ial value in point of invention. It seems to have 
been mainly designed for technical ends, as ap- 
pears from an expression of Schumann’s in his 
Neue Zeitschrift, Vol. 4, page 183, where he says 
that “it is perhaps one of the most difficult of pi- 
ano pieces.”—-Finally, we may mention, as 7 
longing to this year, two sets of Variations on the 
“Sehnsuchts Waltz” by Schubert, and on the Al- 
legretto in Beethoven's A-major Symphony. 
Neither of them have become known. 


(To be continued). 
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The Philosophy of the Fine Arts. 
(From the North American Review }. 
(Continued from page 863.) 


Gothic architecture also, in its origin, was devoted 
exclusively to the services gf religion. The nobili- 
ty and rich laity lived in rude habitations destitute of 
all artistic embellishments, at a time when the great 
cathedrals, with windows of gorgeous colors and 
carvings of exquisite beauty, were erected and conse- 
crated to the Church. It was not ignorance of art, 
but a sense of its sacredness, that lavished so much 
wealth and taste on the religious edifice, whilst the 
walls of the house were left bare. But with the rise 
of feudalism the castle began to adorn itself with the 
spoils of the cathedral, just as the palaces and villas 
of the Roman Emperors rivalled the temples in ar- 
chitectural) grandeur, so soon as those Emperors 
usurped the attributes of deities. 

Thus we find that all art originates in’ rever- 
ence of feeling, and aims at religious edification. It 
is typical, not transcriptive; and, like an alphabet, 
uses forms as signs of ideas, not as mere ornaments 
or imitations of things in nature. From this point 
of view, we appreciate at once its value as a perma- 
nent and impartial record of the human race. Every 
monument of art is an historical document. ‘Tem- 
ples and cathedrals are chronicles in stone, primitive 
books in which letters and syllables of marble are 
linked with words and phrases of granite into the 
most gigantic combinations ef thought. Sueh are 
Karnac and that Titanie plagiarism, St. Peter’s, in 
which Michel Angelo piled the Pantheon on the Par- 
thenon. The first letter in this early alphabet of ar- 
chitecture was a simple monolith, or perhaps a single 
stone set upright with a huge rock on the top form- 
ing a T. Such are the Cyclopean literatures of Asia 
and Europe, the most ancient monnments of Mexico 
and South America, and the prehisteric sculptured 
stones which the Druids have left scattered over the 
moors of Northumberland. Each was the symbol of 
a thought, the centre of a group of ideas, the utter- 
ance of a sacred language, the mystic record of an 
oecult philosophy and cosmogony ; an@ in the mul- 
tiplication and combination of these detached mono- 
liths we can trace the progress of columnar architec- 
ture through all its phases, from the rude cairn to the 
gracefal colonnade ; in fact, the Doric peristyle is 
only a revised edition of the Celtic cromlech. 

The fundamental styles of architecture are very 
few, they can be counted on the fingers. By fanda- 
mental we mean founded ona single idea, to which 
all the details are subordinate. Allother styles are 
secondary, inasmuch as they are formed from the 
union of two or more ideas, and are for the most part 
only adaptations of architecture to secular purposes, 
in which the svmbolical signifieance is lost sight of ; 
so that, aceording to the strict definition, they are 
not styles of architecture at all, but mere fashions of 
ornamental stone-masonry. These it is no profana- 
tion to put to secular uses; indeed, it is their proper 
office. On the contrary, there ean be no greater in- 
congruity than to bring any of the primary forms of 
architecture into juxtaposition with warchonses, rail- 
way-stations, or any of the associations of trade. 
What can be more absurd than an exchange for bulls 
and bears built in the Gothic style, a custom-honse 
in the style of the Parthenon, or a Greek cornice over 
the shop-window of a greengrocer! You might as 
reasonably transfer the miniature paintings of an old 
Italian missal to the pages of a ledger, or adorn the 
periphery of a millstone with the reliefs which Phidias 
sculptured on the sandals of Minerva. 

The most prominent of these fundamental forms of 
architecture are the Oriental, the Grecian, and the 
Gothic. The first (of whieh Hinda and Egyptian 
may be taken as representatives) symbolizes weight ; 
the second signifies support; the third expresses as- 
eension, ‘These three ideas graven in architecture 
correspond to the three mental stages of sensuality, 
intellectuality, and spirituality; so that in each of the 
triad is reflected the peculiar character of the religion 
and the civitization which produced it. There is no 
material form so suggestive of weight as the pyramid, 
or the cone, which is essentially the same. It is the 
form which all loose particles of solid matter en the 
surface of the earth assume under the action of the 
law of gravitation. The pyramid is the nucleus of 
all Egyptian architecture; the whole structure (cor- 
nice, doors, mouldings, even to the decorations) is 
composed 0: pyramids or segments of pyramids. The 
same form was given to the apex of the obelisk which 
stood in front of the temple, like a giant finger point- 
ing to the sky for the key of its hieroglyphic myste- 
ries. ‘This sense of weight, of massive and gloomy 
duration, is intensified by the narrowness of the inter- 
columniation. The pillars with bulgipg bases are 
set as thick as possible ; it would seem as if only a 
mountain-chain of granite were a fit burden for them; 
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yet there is in reality no immense superstructure re- 
quiring for its support such an excessive outlay of 
strength. It did not then spring from a material ne- 
cessity, but was employed to express a fundamental 
idea. In what more concentrated formula could it 
be embodied than in these huge masses of the quar- 
ry, endowed with the sluggish life of the crocodile 
and the Nile-plant? We read the same thought in 
the features of that slowly living rock, the giant 
Sphinx, whose sad and peaceful eyes have watched 
the flitting of a hundred generations of men; in the 
colossal ruins of Persepolis; in the theocratic mason- 
ry of India, the vast excavated temples of Ellora and 
Elephanta, written over with mythological and_alle- 
gorical sculpture, in which are represented the divine 
energies and attributes according to the Braminical 
theology. In these structures, not less clearly than 
on the pages of the Veda, are inscribed caste, immo- 
bility, pantheism. They are the symbols of a being 
in whose immensity all personalities are merged, all 
human force and faculty are lost,—of a deity identi- 
fied with the universe, whilst men 

“Are but organic harps diversely framed 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps, 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each aud God of all.” 

In Grecian architecture the column is the most con- 
spicuous feature, and has a right to this prominence 
from the fact of its being the principal supporting 
member of the edifice. ‘The wall, so far as it exists, 
serves only as a veil to the interior, and as to any of- 
fice it performs in upholding the building, instead of 
resting on the basement it might as well have been 
suspended from the entablature. The clements of 
this style in its simplest expressions are the post and 
the lintel. They convey the idea, not of weight mere- 
ly, but of weight well sustained ; in other words, not 
gravitation, but the capability of resisting it. With- 
out specifying, we may say that this idea enters into 
all parts of the structure: the elliptical flutings, and 
the graceful curvature or entasis of the Doric shaft, 
the inward inclination of the axes of the outer col- 
uns, the gentle swell of the stylobate or basement, 
all carry out the fundamental idea of symmetrical 
and elastic strength.* It is the symbol of serene and 
conscious power, the type of the Greek intellect, the 
embodiment of law and order as well as of grace and 
beauty, the highest expression of an ideal humanity. 
Compared with Oriental architecture, the Hellenic 
temple is an advance from the dark rock to the pure 
crystal, from the coal to the diamond, from the wor- 
ship of nature to the deification of man. The best 
representative of this style is the Doric Parthenon, 
erected about 437 B. C. on the site of the older tem- 
ple which was burnt by the Persians. It was built 
wholly of Pentelic marble by the architects, Kalli- 
crates and Ictinus,under the presiding genius of Phid- 
ias. Nothing could better express the fine balance 
of the Greek mind, and the quiet spirit of beauty that 
shed its influence over Grecian life, than the perfect 
symmetry of this fair house of columns. In its ex- 
ternal history also is mirrored the history of the 
Hellenic race. For nine hundred years it stood on 
the sunny brow of the Acropolis, far above the daily 
turmoil of the lower city, a sublime and_ perpetual 
offering to the tutelar goddess of Athens. During 
the fifth century of our era it was transformed into a 
Christian church, and for more than a thousand 
years the Virgin Mary satin the seat of the virgin 
Minerva. It then became a ‘Turkish mosque, and 
remained consecrated to the service of Mohammed so 
long as the Greeks themselves were the slaves of the 
Moslem power. On the 28th of September 1687, 2 
shell was thrown into it by the Venetian general, the 
Count of Kénigsmark, who was besieging the cita- 
del. The Turks had converted the temple into a 
powder-magazine, which of course rendered the. de- 
struction of the edifice more complete. Since that 
day it has been plundered by every antiquarian ad- 
venturer, as Greece herself has been the prey of eve- 
ry nation. Now it stands a magnificent ruin, serving 
as a storchouse for the preservation of other ruins,— 
a fit image of the whole Grecian peninsula. 

The fnndamental idea of Gothic architecture is 
weight, not supported merely, but annihilated. The 
constructive significanoe of the building centres in 
the keystoneof the arch. By this means it is sup- 
ported from above, the very downward pressure in- 
herent in the masses upholds them, and the tall pile 

“By its own weight stands steadfast and immovable ;” 


* Penrose ascertained by accurate measurement that the 
stylobatic swell of the Parthenon was four inches for the 
length (227 feet), and three inches for the breadth (101 feet); 
and that concentric inclination of the columns (65 feet high) 
was One and a halfinches. Thus, by obeying a nice law of 
optics, the structure was relieved of the dead, sagging heavi- 
ness which a perfectly horizontal base and vertical shafts 
would have inevitably produced. This is the reason of the 
advice given to the architect by Vitruvius (IIT. 4.5): ‘‘Stylo- 
bata ita oportet exequari, uti habeat per medium adjection- 
em per scamillos impares, si enim stylobata ad libellam dirige- 
tur, alveolatus oculo videbitur.”’ 
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the law of gravity is suspended or counteracted by 
vital force ; the vaulted roof and storied arches seem 
hung in the air, and solid matter is endowed with the 
utmost lightness and aeriality. Thus the whole edi- 
fice expresses, not counterpoise, but ascension, aspi- 
ration,—spire, tower, buttress, clear-story, and pin- 
nacle all rise to heaven, and indicate the spirituality 
of the worship to which they are devoted. This airy 
effect is increased by the numerous openings, lancet, 
trefoil, and rosette, which perforate the sides, trans- 
forming them into walls of many-colored windows. 
The cella of the Greek temple is small and extreme- 
ly simple in ornamentation, but around it are open 
corridors richly adorned with statues and_ reliefs. 
Thus its beauty is wholly external. On the contra- 
ry, the inner walls of the Christian church are large 
and lofty, and the spaces covered with paintings and 
sculpture. The Greek architecture is clear, symmet- 
rical, objective, and wonderful in unity, like a tragedy 
of AEschylus ; the Gothic is the fruit of a fuller con- 
sciousness and a deeper spirituality, manifesting a 
more richly developed individuality, and unfolding 
in an infinite variety. The cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages are the embodiment of an ecclesiastical inspira- 
tion animating a whole people, and owe their origin 
to that excess of religious zeal which found another 
and wider outflow in the Crusades. From the fact 
that they rose like an exhalation over all Europe 
soon after the first Crusade, historians have endeay- 
ored to trace a connection between them and the East, 
and have rummaged the ruins of Persia and India to 
find some evidence that the Oriental nations were ac- 
quainted with the use of the pointed arch. A little 
attention to the psychology of art would have pre- 
vented this error. Gothic architceture 1s connected 
with the Crusades only as an expression of the same 
spiritual enthusiasm. 

The progress of science and civilization consists in 
this, that every idea disappears in a higher idea. A 
new thought reveals itself, and the world that seemed 
so fixed becomes fluid again, and takes another shape 
as it spins around the axis of this new thought. The 
discovery of a simple hydrostatic principle rendered 
superfluous the stupendous masonry of Roman aque- 
ducts. They were built to weather the assaults of 
ages, but they were all toppled down by the breath 
of one thinking man. Thus one art overturns anoth- 
er. During the Middle Ages the ascendant art was 
architecture, including, as subordinate branches, 
sculpture, which chiselled the portals, and painting, 
which illuminated the windows. All the intellectual 
and esthetic energy of the age converged to this one 
point. The stuff that now makes the poet then made 
the architect, the sculptor, or the painter. The inspi- 
ration which now produces a book then produced a 
building. The thinker, unwilling to intrust his 
thoughts to the fleeting breath of a wandering min- 
strel, or to a perishable manuscript which few had 
either the ability or opportunity to read, wrote them on 
enduring tablets of stone, and lifted them up before 
the eyes of men. In this literature of the quarry, 
Abelard’s free-thinking found utterance, as well as 
Hildebrand’s hierarchy. Every change of public 
opinion and all social and political revolutions are 
recorded here. Even the scepticisms and heresies 
that crept into the Church are sculptured on its walls 
and over its portals, in chisellings as caustic as the 
epigrams of Rabelais or the drops that flowed from 
the pen of Erasmus.* But when Guttenberg invent- 
ed moveable types, and in company with John Faust 
established his little printing press at Mentz, in the 
year 1450, the life of architecture went out. It is 
easicr to print a word than to hew a stone, to shapea 
sentence than to erect a column, to publish a book 


* The altar remained sacred to the priest, but the rest of 
the building was given over to the architect. on which he in- 
dulged his genius. often in derision of the established ecclesi- 
asticism. Inthe Byzantine transept of the graceful Friburg 
Minster are reliefs of the twelfth century representing a wolf 
in a monk's cowl reading the missal with pious mien; one eye 
is fixed on the page, but the other casts a ravenous glance to- 
wards a lamb which is approaching the confessional. Also at 
the entrance to the choir are sculptures of monks and nuns in 
the garb of Pacchanals, Sirens, &c. In like manner, the cler- 
ical caste ridiculed the serfs by representing them in grotesque 
attitudes as telamones and gargoyles, or by putting them to 
perform other servile offices in different parts of the edifice ; 
but these degrading functions ceased to be assigned to them 
after the emancipation of the Frank and Norman vassals, so 
thgt the great social and industrial revolution is recorded in 
architecture. During the tenth century there prevailed a 
pepular expectation that the reign of Christ on earth would 
commence in the year 1000. The anticipation of this event is 
plainly observable in the art of that period, esnecially in mir- 
iatures. Thus in the eleventh century Christ iano longer rep- 
resented asthe Good Shepherd bearing on his shoulders the 
wandering lamb back to the fold, but as the stern. inexorable 
Judge, the rex tremenda majestatis. It was through this me- 
dium of art that the Second Advent prophets of the Middle 
Ages published their ideas to the world; and for centuries af- 
terwards these Millennial themes—Death, Judgment, Heaven, 
and Hell (called the ‘‘Quatuor Novissima,’’ or Four Last 
Things)—continued to excite the imagination.and culminated 
in the sacred trilogy of Dante, the Dies Im, the sublime fres- 
cos of Orgagna, Luca Signorelli, and Fra Angelico, and Hole 
bein’s ghastly **Dance of Death.” 





than to put in motion tons of material for the pur- 
pose of translating a thought into a building. Be- 
sides, the ubiquity of the printed page more than 
compensates for the durability of the sculptured stone. 
The paper leaves that fly abroad and fill the earth are 
more imperishable than piles of solid masonry. 
second irruption of barbarians might blot out forever 
the famous stanze of Raphael, and obliterate tho 
cycles of Sibyls and prophets culminating in “The 
Last Judgment.”’ in which Michel Angelo has traced 
the origin, growth, and final dispensation of theocra- 
ey; but the thought once impressed on the printed 
page is not subject to such contingencies ; it is “ex- 
empt from the wrong of time and capable of perpetu- 
al renovation.” Thus the craft of the printer, by 
furnishing the readicst mode of utterance, and, at the 
same time, the best means of preserving the thing 
uttered, superseded the primitive didactic vocation of 
the artist ; henceforth his function was to adorn the 
dectrine which he had hitherto been required to 
teach. 

However beneficial the invention of printing may 
have been to the advancement of science and the 
spread of civilization, it necessarily exerted an influ- 
ence unfavorable to art, and especially to architec- 
ture. Architecture coming in conflict with it made a 
desperate struggle for life. It went back to Rome 
and Greece, and engrafted classic on Christian art, 
producing the period known as the Renaissance, 
which afterwards degenerated into the Rococo and 
Periwig of the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics. 
But it was in vain. All the past could not save it. 
It is virtually dead, and we shall never build cathe- 
drals so long as we can print cyclopwdias. There 
has been no great architecture since the sixteenth 
century. The last of the giant builders was Michel 
Angelo, who died in 1564, the year in which Shakes- 
peare was born; and even he expressed himself in 
this form less freely than his predecessors. With the 
same cubic feet of material, Brunelleschi of the fif- 
teenth century is grander than Michel Angelo of the 
sixteenth. Compare the dome of Santa Maria dei 
Fiori in Florence with that of St. Peter’s in Rome, 
and the former displays a deeper intelligence and a 
finer flow of originality. Inthe latter, the sublime is 
to a great degree lost inthe merely stupendous. The 
only great attempt at Gothic architecture in the pres- 
ent century—the New Palace of Westminster—is a 
most signal failure. In comparison with the old Ab- 
bey that stands near it, itis an empty and frivolous 
gewgaw ; and yet the Abbey itself is far inferior to 
the great cathedrals of the Continent. The profusion 
of ornament which Sir Charles Barry lavished on the 
edifice could not hide its real decrepitude. It does 
not enkindle the faintest spark of creative interest. 
It is the cold mechanical imitation of what ceased to 
be an inspiration more than three centuries ago, the 
hollow mask moulded on the face of a dead civiliza- 
tion. It is “a monument of Gothic art” in a far dif- 
ferent sense trom that in which the guide-books em- 


ploy those words. 
(To be continued.) 





Schumann in England. 


We have cited several London concert criticisms 
of late to show that the bitter anti-Schumannism 
there so long prevailing is fast giving way. Here is 
another, from the Daily News (Dec. 4). It forms 
part of a review of one of the ‘‘Monday Popular 
Concerts.” 


Robert Schumann, born in 1810, produced, during 
a life of little more than forty years, a vast number 
of works in all forms and styles of the art, both vocal 
and instrumental, besides having been active as a 
writer of elaborate criticisms on the works of other 
masters. His early musical studies were not very 
systematic, and it may be questioned whether a ge- 
nius so special as his would have found its best and 
most natural development under the conventional 
conditions of the recognized systems of the period. 
Beethoven and Schubert were the composers who 
chiefly inflaenced Schumann in the formation of his 
style—the grandeur and elevated sublinffty of the one, 
and the tender dream fancy of the other having had 
greater charms for Schumann than the more definite 
forms of beauty, and more regularly proportioned 
and symmetrical arrangement of details that charac- 
terized the music of Mozart, the safest of all models 
for the student who is not endowed with individuali- 
ty of genius sufficient to justify a departure from ¢s- 
tablished forms and precedents. Whether Schumann 
had this degree of original power has long been a 
moot point with musical critics, some having denied 
it with a rancour and acrimony that are happily sel- 
dom now found in art controversy. Others, on the 
contrary, have gone just as much too far in the oppo- 
site direction, and have injured their own cause by 
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claiming for Schumann a position above that of 
Mendelssohn, and even equal to that of Beethoven. 
The fact is that Schumann was a man of fine, but 
unequal genius, with a tendency to the abstract and 
ideal ; frequently striving after a degree of sublimity 
and grandeur that he was unable to obtain, and be- 
coming in consequence sometimes vague and obscure 
in his more ambitious works. With all these occa- 
sional faults, however, his music generally contains 
so much that is admirable, that his works. should be 
judged by their own standard, and not by any unfair 
comparison with the gigantic productions of Beetho- 
yen, or even with the finished and maturely consider- 
ed compositions of Mendelssohn. That Schumnna 
possessed a genius of a fine, if not of the highest, or- 
der, is sufficiently evidenced by many of his songs, 
much of his pianoforte music, and portions of his 
larger compositions, such as his four orchestral sym- 
phonies, and his cantata, ‘Paradise and the Peri.” 
But his dispassionate admirers must admit that, in 
most of his elaborate pieces, such as those last cited, 
he is occasionally diffuse and labored, prolonging the 
work beyond his power of sustaining the interest of 
its development. Sometimes, too, his themes are too 
trite for lengthy treatment in a work of grand design 
—for instance, in the first and last allegros of his 
fourth (and best) symphony. Yet this very sympho- 
ny contains much charming, and some powerful, wri- 
ting—especially the “Romanze,” which forms the 
middle movement, the minnet and trio; besides oth- 
er portions of the work. is other three symphonies 
also contain many beauties with intervals of labored 
dullness. The effect created by his pianoforte con- 
certo when played by Madame Schumann at one of 
the Philharmonic concerts last year, and again, when 
subsequently played by Herr Jaell at one of the New 
Philharmonic concerts, will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard it on either occasion, and must have 
gone far to remove some of the unjust prejudice aris- 
ing from the almost universal tone of disparagement, 
in some cases of tontempt, in which English critics 
have spoken of Schumann’s name. No doubt some 
of his larger works are occasionally wearisome from 
canses above alluded to, and from the frequent prev- 
alence of a gloomy tone in these more elaborate com- 
positions. Yet there are many instances, especially 
in his smaller pianoforte pieces, of a fine and subtle 
humor, such as none but a man of genius could have 
possessed. For proof of this let any one refer to his 
“Humoreske” (Op. 20), “Novelletten” (Op. 21), 
“Faschingsschwank aus Wien” (Op. 26), “Wald- 
scenen” (Op. 82), among many other of his numer- 
ous pianoforte piecee. Had he written only the few 
works just mentioned, Schumann would deserve 
more respectful consideration than he has hitherto re- 
ceived in this country; and we are glad to find that 
there is a growing tendency to produce, and an in- 
creasing disposition to listen to, his music, nearly all 
of which is worth a hearing, and much of it deserving 
a frequent association with classical productions. The 
trio performed last night for the first time at the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts is the first of three similar 
works by Schumann. Ithas many of his character- 
istic beauties, with some of his equally characteristic 
defects, The first movement is full of gloomy gran- 
deur, with passages of vigorous energy that few other 
er pianoforte writers have surpassed. The scherzo 
has much quaintness and animation. The slow 
movement contains some passages of dreamy fancy, 
but has a general character of vagueness and Jabori- 
ous effort. The hest portion of the whole trio is the 
finale, in which the interest is sustained throughout 
with masterly power. Breadth of style, brilliant pas- 
sage writing, and grandeur of climax are all to be 
found here. The passage of eight bars of chords in 
minims (near the close) is as grand as it is character- 
istic of Schumann. To condemn altogether (as it 
has been too much the fashion) such a work by such 
awriter on account of some incidental defects, is 
about as philosophical as it would be to decry a fine 
picture because perhaps an arm is a little out of 
drawing, or the perspective not quite true. The trio 
was very finely played, and so well received as to 
justify further productions from the same source. 
The “Abend@ied,” an adaptation of one of Schubert's 
“Lieder,” pleased so much as to be re-demanded. 
Signor Piatti gave it with true vocal expression. 





Adrien-Francois Servais. 


A loss, the importance of which can scarcely vet 
be estimated, and which, to the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Brussels, is all but irreparable, has fallen on 
musical art abroad. Adrien-Francois Servais, one 
of the most notable violoncellists of this or any time, 
died on Monday the 26th November, at nine o’clock 
in the morning, at Hal, his native town, aged fifty- 
nine years and ten months. The art-journals of 
France and Belgium are eloquent in deploring a 
death so lamentable in the cause of art ; and M Fétis 





pere has taken occasion to remind the world of the 
great ability which it has lost in the death of a clever 
artist. ‘His death,” says Fétis, “is a grief for his 
colleagues, his pupils, his numerous friends, for the 
little town where he was born, for all Belgium even, 
for no one was more popular jn the land. By his 
good nature, by his simplicity, by the constancy of 
his attachment for old friends, he earned pardon for 
the superiority of his talent—a rare exception among 
those who raise themselves above the vulgar.” 

The life of Servais was that of an energetic spirit. 
Son of a poor church musician, he learned from his 
father the elements of solfeggio and the violin. The 
Marquis of Sayve—the eldest brother of that Sayve, 
Count Auguste de la Croix Chevritre, an amateur 
composer whose symphonies and concertos for string- 
ed instruments are published in Germany and show 
the possession of talent—discovered the young Ser- 
vais’ musical bias at an carly stage, and entrusted him 
to the care of Vander Prancken, first violin at the 
Brussels theatre, and a good professor. But the vio- 
lin was not the young professor’s speciality. The 
revelation came to him after hearing Platel, an origi- 
nal and talented artist on the violoncello. The pleas- 
ure which he experienced was so strong, that he 
threw up his former instrument and adopted the cello. 
Admitted into the Conservatoire of Brussels, he took 
lessons from the same Platel, who was also the mas- 
ter of Dumanek and Batta. It was no easy matter 
for young Servais, who lived in his father’s house at 
Hal, to attend the lessons of the Conservatoire. 

At that time the railway did not exist: a single 
diligence, lumbering up from Paris, passed through 
the little town during the night and arrived at Brus- 
sels at five o’clock in the morning. Even this poor 
transport was denicd the young artist, who was too 
poor to pay his fare. But Servais scorned difficul- 
ties ; thrice a week, in all weathers, he made the jour- 
ney—thirty kilometres, there and back—on foot, his 
basso in its heavy case strapped to his back. A year 
passed in this courageous fashion, at the end of which 
time he had out-stripped his schoolmates and earned 
the first prize for violoncello at the competition. Then 
an engagement for the orchestra of the theatre fell to 
him, where he took his seat by his master’s side. 
Three years more, and he was still hard at work—not 
yet recognized, however—not vet famous—for musi- 
cal taste had not yet arisen in Brussels. In 1833 M. 
Fétis arrived to assume the direction of the Conser- 
vatoire, and Adrien-Francois consulted him as to his 
future. Fétis recommended Paris, and gave him let- 
ters of introduction. To Paris Servais accordingly 
went, was heard, welcomed, and admitted at once into 
the first rank of instrumentalists of his order. Not 
yet, however, had he attained the perfection of mech- 
anism to which his later studies brought him. 

In 1834 he came to London and played at the con- 
certs of the Philharmonic Society. Returning to Bel- 
gium, he gave himself anew to the stndy of mechan- 
ism : and soon after, his first compositions appeared. 
In 1836, he again visited Paris, and next year jour- 
neved through Holland. That journey was a sue- 
cession of triumphs, and the press of Germany began 
to notice the rising artist. Two vears later, and Ser- 
vais’ presence and fame reached Russia. 

It is needless to follow him in his pilgrimage 
through the countries of Europe and Asia—Poland, 
Bohemia, Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Siberia—or to speak of the transports of en- 
thusiasm that greeted him everywhere. The talent 
of Servais is too well known to call for recapitulation. 
In the year of tottering monarchies and new dynas- 
ties, in 1848, he attained the chair at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, where for eighteen years he has been 
occupied in turning out many distinguished pupils 
who are now transmitting the traditions of his school 
in his country and to the foreigner. Endowed with 
A vigorous constitution he seemed likely to live to an 
advanced age; but «1 unfortunate journey to Russia 
last winter induced the breaking up of that strong 
and healthy nature. Sudden chills have produced 
death ere now in Russia. Servais eanght cold on 
his way between St. Petersburg and Moscow ; but it 
was not until after his return to Belgium that the 
effects became transparent. ‘Towards the last days 
of April,” says his friend M. Fétis, “I was seized wjth 
pain on secing him enter my study: it was only The 
chost of his former self, and I could not doubt the 
approach of theend. Ilis thinness increased every 
day, and his strength diminished in the same propor- 
tion. Hs seemed to cheer up on the approach of the 
competition, through the care he bestowed on his fa- 
vorite pupils, his son, aged 16, and young Fischer, 
son of the chapel-master of Sainte-Gudule, both of 
whom gained the first prize between them. During 
the holidays the disease undermining the life of Ser- 
vais continued its ravages. On the re-opening of the 
classes he wished to resume his professional functions, 
and managed to give a few lessons, but his strength 





was exhausted : he took to his bed and never rose 
again. 

The funeral of the great artist, which took place on 
the Thursday following his death at Hal, offered a 
sight unknown in the annals of music. Trains from 
Paris, Mons, Namur, and Charleroi poured into the 
little town crowds of the friends and admirers of Ser- 
vais—the student body who owed their knowledge to 
him, artists of all ranks and kinds, members of vari- 
ous musical societies, literary men, authors, journal- 
ists, and foreigners. The shops were shut as at a 
public calamity: most of the houses were hung with 
black ; wax lights flamed in funereal fashion every- 
where. The population of Hal lined the streets as 
the cortéye passed, and shed tears. The poor of the 
town knew what a benefactor they had lost in Servais. 
The funeral service was very beautiful; the church 
crowded with notabilities. The discourses held over 
his remains in the cemetery, afier the French and 
Belgian fashion, left not an eye dry. 

We cannot do better than quote the eulogium of 
his friend M. Fétis, to whom we are indebted for 
many of the facts of Servais’ life. ‘Possessing the 
finest tone, the most powerful, the most sympathetic, 
which ever violoncellist had, not excepting even 
Romberg, whom I heard in his best time ; having an 
incomparable cleverness of mechanism, in which his 
left hand and his bow displayed equal aptitude ; he 
attached great value, in the latter part of his career, 
to delicacy of shading. It is no exaggeration to say 
that he cansed you frequently to forget his instru- 
ment, and faney you only heard the sweet voice of 
some great singer. Servais did not distinguish him- 
self alone in instruction by his profound knowledge 
of the mechanism of his instrument, by his perfect 
appreciation of correctness, and by the transmission 
of his fine quality of tone; he had more, that rare 
gift of magnetic excitement which drives pupils be- 
yond the point where they seem as if they ought to 
stay : a supreme:professorlal quality which only ex- 
ists where there is nnion of natnral energy with supe- 
riority of talent. I have only known it at its high- 
est degree in two great artists—Garat and Mme. 
Pleyel. Servais, as I before said, had also the gift. 
Who will fill the void caused by his death ?”—Or- 
chestra. 





Humbug 


The London Musical World translates the fol- 
lowing from the Lower Rhine Afusik-Zeitung. 


By the publication of an article entitled 
“Schwindel,” in its number of the 10th October, 
the Neue New-Yorker Musik-Zeitung gives us 
fresh proof of its really sincere endeavor to ad- 
vance the cause of music in North America, for it 
attacks without pity the humbug which reigns in 
musical matters as well as in everything else 
there. We are accustomed, in Europe, to look 
down with contempt upon the American system 
of advertisements and criticisms, and it certainly 
deserves our contempt to the fullest extent. But 
let us conscientiously see whether all that we con- 
demn over there is never found at home. We 
will put the means of instituting this self-exami- 
nation within the power of our readers by quot- 
ing from the article in question certain passages, 
the application of which to similar things in Eu- 
rope will not be difficult :— 


“Every one knows that these barefaced landations 
are directly opposed to the truth; everyone laughs, 
but appears to regard this humbug as a kind of ne- 
cessity to be endured without murmuring. The press 
more particularly seems to misunderstand what it 
ought to do in this case. It seems to have no idea of 
anything like a proper principle of criticism. It meas- 
ures by the standard of friendship, of personal good- 
feeling, or perhaps something worse. It appears to 
he considered a sort of necessity, an understood agree- 
ment to praise certain persons, and to find fault with 
others. Jt must not be thonght that something like 
bribery always lies at the bottom of this. We know 
artists who do not adopt that means, and who enjoy 
the never-varying favor of the press, though such fa- 
Yor ought very frequently not to be shown them. On 
the other hand, many a hard-working artist [finds it 
difficult to get on, simply because he did not begin by 
being included among the favored ones. The princi- 
pal cause of this consists in the want of independent 


judgment, and in the thoroughly American notion 


that any one who demands, and, what is more, ob- 
tains a large sum for his professional services must 
also be a man of eminent merit. As long as the suc- 
cess of an artist in this country depends upon exter- 
nal circumstances, art itself has a sorry chance, for 
such a state of things will simply result in the young 
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artist’s giving himself very little trouble, and gradu- 
ally taking the appearance for the substance. ‘An 
elegant toilet, a little voice, a goodly amount of bold- 
ness, and two or three kind friends on the press— 
these are the ingredients in a singer’s success’—once 
said to us a lady, who understands the art of obser- 
vation. On the whole, she is right, but that such 
should be the case is the fault of the critics, who part- 
ly for the above reasons, partly from others of a more 
reprehensible nature, but chiefly from the fact, ren- 
dered imperative by the mode of life in America, 
that in journalism a man cannot take time to goat all 
deeply into criticism, fail to appreciate their task, and 
do not dare to oppose a dam to the torrent of estab- 
lished usages. 

“Here in America much is thought, for instance, 
of the daily papers containing a notice of an artist the 
very morning after the evening of his appearance. We, 
on the-contrary, think that this svstem very frequent- 
ly helps to cause that humbug which we have here to 
lament in the domain of art. The genuinely Ameri- 
can idea that the way must be prepared for every- 
one, no matter how, throws the door wide open for 
superficiality, and leads to all the frequently highly 
comical effusions in the daily criticisms. Nobody, 
not even the most accomplished artist, is able to pro- 
nounce an opinion at all valid on, for instance, a 
Symphony, after a single hearing, and yet the Amer- 
ican papers perform this miracle several times in the 
course of aseason. It is true that the notices are 
something astonishing. The same remark holds 
good of the artists. How often must a speedy judg- 
ment be revoked, or modified ; nay, how often has it 
already had to be so! In the case of a really great 
artist it is only the subsequent influence exerted by 
what he does that is of importance. Quickness is not 
witchcraft ; it is simply the trick of a juggler. The 
quickness with which most of the lords of criticism 
serve us in this country, and on which the managers of 
the papers insist, is nothing more, and performed in 
the domain of art must necessarily lead to the most 
lamentable results.” 


The italicized words we ourselves have itali- 
cized, and not without good reason. 

fe would be just as well for the German press 
to look at home. The American—even the New 
York and Boston—press is not very much worse 
than the German. A. S. S.] 


Ruste Abrowd. | 


CosLentz.—At the first Subscription Concert, un- 
der the direction of Herr Max Bruch, the works se- 
lected for performance were: C-minor Symphony, 
Beethoven; “Jubelouverture,” Weber; and Friih- 
lingsbotschaft,” Gade. Herr De Swert, also, played 
a Concerto by Molique, and some smaller pieces. 


Scuwerin.—Her Hirtel’s opera Die Carabiniers, 
has been produced, but without much success. 


Brestav. At the third concert of the Orchester- 
Verein, the principal pieces were Schumann’s D-mi- 
nor Symphony; the “Larghetto” from Spohr’s C- 
minor Symphony; and Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Mlle. Alice Topp 
played several smaller compositions by Liszt.—The 
Singacademie lately gave an interesting performance 
consisting of the Motet : “Selig sind die Todten,” by 
Schulz: “Actus Tragicus :” Gottes Zeit, by S. Bach, 
and the Requiem, by Mozart.—L’ Africaine is in re- 
hearsal, and announced for production about the mid- 
dle of January. 





= 








Corocns.—Appended is the programme of the 
third Gewandhaus Concert: Symphony, No. 2, Nor- 
bert Burgmiiller ; Overture to the Tempest, Benedict; 
the Walpurgisnacht, Mendelssohn. Herr von Kén- 
igslow sleet a Concerto by Spohr; and Herr Julius 
Stockhausen, besides sustaining the part of the Druid 
in Mendelssohn’s work, sang an air from La Gazza 
Ladra, and some songs by Schumann. Mlle. Hayne, 
a pupil of the Conservatory, gave an air from Haydn’s 
Creation. ° 


Munster.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah and Cherubini’s 
aan are in rehearsal, and will shortly be pro- 
uced. 


FRANK FORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The Philharmonic 
Association have performed a Symphony in C major 
by Jadassohn. It was greatly admired. 





Drespen.—L’Africaine has at length been pro- 
duced here. It was enthusiastically received.—Herr 





von K6nnerwitz, the Intendant General of the Thea- 
tres Royal, has diad suddenly of an apoplectic stroke. 





Srutrtcarpt.—Prenel’s comic opera Der Schneid- 
er von Ulm, is in preparation. 


Fiorence.—The monument which Italy intends 
raising to the memory of Cherubini is nearly com- 
pleted and ready for erection in the church of Santa 
Croce, already so full of memorials to so many fa- 
mous men, such as Michael Angelo, Machiavelli, 
Galileo, Alfieri, Dante, etc. The plaster model is 
now on view at the studio of Signor Fantacchiotti, 
one of the first Italian sculptors of the day. It rep- 
resents a Muse and a Genius; the latter has a me- 
dallion with a portrait of the Composer. The mu- 
nicipality of Florence have also given Cherubini’s 
name to the street running parallel to that named 
after Cavour. 


oo _ 


Grnoa.—L’Africaine was produced here last 


month with great success. 

Rome.—Meyerbeer’s last great work, LZ’ Africaine, 
has found its way even tothe city of the Pope. It 
has met with its customary success. 





Concerts in Paris. 
[Correspondence of the Phila. Evening Bulletin]. 


Paris, Nov. 29th, 1866.—The last week was one 
of lively musical interest on account of several impor- 
tant novelties, of which the resurrection of the Athe- 
nzeum was not the least. It was the work of the. cele- 
brated banquier, M. Bischoffsheim, who, at the same 
time, built a fine hall in the finest quarter of Paris, at 
his own expense, for the use of the Society. The ob- 
ject of the institution is to advance literary and mu- 
sical taste, and he grants the hall gratuitously to 
those having permission of lecturing or performing 
there. The receipts of these entertainments are re- 
served for charitable purposes. A noble enterprise, 
that has the triple aim of giving food to the mind and 
means of sustenance to the poor, as well as allowing 
artists, men of letters and savans to make themselves 
known, without incurring the trouble and risk of a 
concert or lecture given independently. Entertain- 
ments are to be given every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evening. 

M. Pasdeloup is entrusted with the management of 
the musical department, and in order to fulfil his du- 
ties to satisfaction, has collected a fine orchestra and 
a chorus, perhaps the best in Paris, being composed 
mostly of advanced pupils of the Conservatoire and 
soloists of churches. 

On Wednesday, the 21st, the opening soirée took 
place in the presence of an elegant invited audience, 
among whom" were many prominent persons in the 
musical, literary and financial world. 

The first performance of intrinsic importance, how- 
ever, was offered to the public on Monday, the 26th. 
It was Haydn’s “Seasons.” 

Mme. Vandenheuvel, a daughter of Duprez, who 
sang the part of “Jeanne,” is an artist of high rank. 
The mellowness and flexibility of her voice, a re- 
markable justness of intonation, added to a thorough 
schooling, enchanted the audience, who rapturously 
applauded her at every morceau. The chorus was ad- 
mirable, particularly the soprani and tenors; the 
fugues were given by them with astonishing precis- 
ion, and every part with justness and grace. M. Pas- 
deloup can be truly proud of them. The orchestra, 
also, was excellent. 

The same indefatigable director gave us last Sun- 
day, the 25th, an extraordinary treat, at his popular 
concerts. It was the E-minor concerto of Mendels- 
sohn, and at the same time the first public appearance 
of Joachim in Paris. 

The hall was densely crowded with an audience 
that came to judge rather than admire. But hardly 
had the first few tones escaped the violin, than the 
power of judging was lost in admiration. 

The Allegro was played in a manner that defies 
description. It was the union of delicious fineness of 
tone, depth of feeling, and heauty of expression ; the 
execution of enormous brilliancy, the intonation of 
an exactness only tobe expected from keved instru- 
ments. ‘The spirit, as well as delicacy, of such per- 
fection, that the audience was under a magical spell, 
as long as his bow touched the violin, and as with 
the last note dying away the charm was broken, there 
was an outburst of applause that continued and con- 
tinued until it shook the very walls. 

On Friday, the 23d, the great Mass in D of Beet- 
hoven was performed, under the direction of M. Pas- 
deloup, for the first time in Paris. 

For some time past, it has created considerable ex- 
citement in musical circles, and indeed its adversaries 





were more numerous than its friends. It was one of 
the last buildings of the great Cyclops, and it is well 
known how differently musicians view them; some 
thinking them the immense productions of a mind 
that had reached its culmination point, others the 
work of one whose terrible misfortunes had led the 
mind astray. There isno better argument against 
the latter opinion, than this Mass. It is grand, it is 
sublime ; the work of a man who has found in the 
world nothing but troubles and disappointments, and 
forsees that those troubles and disappointments are 
soon tobe ended. We find at first resignation, then 
hope, and at last a heavenly sense of strength, which 
culminates in an ever-increasing triumph ; the portals 
of heaven open, and his soul enters gloriously amid 
the choruses of Seraphim. 





London. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society.—The new season 
commenced on Friday, November 23rd, the pro- 
gramme consisting of Beethoven’s First Mass and 
the Lobgesang of Mendelssohn. The mass was ad- 
mirably performed, the quartets being sung by Mme. 
Sherrington, Miss Julia (or Mme. ?) Elton, Mr. C. 
Lyall, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

Two more masterpieces were given at the second 
concert, viz., the Requiem of Mozart, and the Dettin- 
gen “Te Deum” of Handel. 

Crystat Pavace.—A Handelian work seldom 
heard in these days, Alexander’s Feast, was perform- 


ed at the 7th concert, with an efficient chorus, and 
Mme. Sherrington, Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas as soloists. The Musical World (Dec. 
8) says: 

In 1607 there appeared from the pen of Dryden a 
oem entitled “Alexander’s Feast ; or the Power of 
fusic,” an ode in honor of St. Cecilia’s Day. The 

vanity of its author prompted kim to declare it “the 
best ode that ever will be written,” and the splendor 
of the composition has made it a classic. That it 
would not long remain unmarried to music was a 
thing of course, and in 1835--6 it was arranged for a 
musical setting by Newburg Hamilton, and delivered 
to Handel, then in the zenith of his powers. The 
music was completed to the end of the first part, Jan- 
uary 5th, 1736. Seven days after the whole was fin- 
ished, and on the 19th of February following it was 
first performed at Covent Garden. Handel was fight- 
ing a desperate and losing battle with the too power- 
ful faction arrayed against him at the Haymarket. 
To carry on the war his fertile braih poured forth 
novelty after novelty, only to find that nothing could 
avert the coming ruin. One of those novelties was 
the music to Dryden’s Ode, and this accounts for the 
speed with which it was brought before the public. 
We learn from a journal that “there never was, upon 
the like occasion, so numerqns and splendid an andi- 
ence at any theatre in Lp::-m»,’ there being at least 
thirteen hundred persons present ; and it is judged 
that the receipts of the house could not amount to 
less than four hundred and fifty pounds. It met with 
very general applause.” Two years afterwards, 
Walsh published the work by subscription, whereby 
Handel profited to the extent of nearly two hundred 
guineas. During the Lent concerts of 1737, “Alex- 
ander’s Feast” was twice performed, and it was then 
put aside. In 1739 it was given once in March, “for 
the benefit of the musicians,” and twice in November 
conjointly with “St. Cecilia’s Day.” The next time 
we hear of it is in Dublin, when the “Messiah” was 
first produced. On that occasion it was given twice, 
“with additions and several concertos on the organ.” 
From this event (1741) to the composer’s death 
(1759) the work was performed eight times. But we 
can hardly afford to sneer at the want of taste of our 
forefathers. How many times has ‘“Alexander’s 
Feast” becn presented during the past nineteen years ? 
As usual with Handel, but through no fault of his, it 
is scored for a thin orchestra. The overture is for 
strings (three violins in first movement) and two 
hautboys, throughout in unison with the first fiddle. 
In the chorus “Happy pair,” the same instruments, 
with independent part for hautboys. Further on one 
bassoon is added ; further, in the chorus “Bacchus 
ever fait and young,” are two horns; and save that 
another bassoon is added (when the horns are taken 
away), this is the fullest development of the Handel- 
ian orchestra. Additions were, however, made by 
Mozart in 1790. These were made use of at the 
Crystal Palace. Ofthe music it is possible to speak 
in high praise. Some of the choruses are among the 
fine examples of their composer’s power—er gra: 
“Behold Darius,” “The many rend the skies,” and 
“Let old Timotheus.’ Among the solos must stand 
“Revenge, Timotheus cries,” and the recitative 
“Give the vengeance due.” No descriptive music 
brings more vividly before the mind’s eye the scene it 
illustrates. 
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_ The novelty of the 8th concert was Mr.Arthur Sul- 
livan’s concerto for violoncello, composed for and 
played by Signor Piatti, and received with great and 
deserved favor. Its middle movement (andantino) is 
one of extreme beauty, and Signor Piatti played the 
whole to perfection. 


The notable features of the 9th concert were Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony, Herr Wilhelmi’s violin 
playing, and Schubert’s “Overture in the Italian 
style,” No. 2, in C major, of which the book of words 
contained the following information : 


“Herr Doppler, a friend of Schubert’s, still alive, 
tells the story of this composition as follows; and it 
is a good illustration of Schubert’s readiness to do 
anything of whatsoever kind, joke or earnest, in mu- 
sic, in which (amongst other things) he resembled 
Mozart, who was as ready for a Musikalischer Spass, 
or a set of droll catches, as for a symphony or sona- 
ta. At this time, says Herr Doppler, Rossini’s ope- 
ras were played in Vienna, ‘to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Schubert was constantly at the theatre, 
and while he was sharp enough on Hossini’s weak- 
nesses, no one was more delighted with his charming 
melodies. Coming back one night with some friends 
from Tuncredi, however, their praise became a little 
too strong, and provoked him to say that as to the 
overture, he would undertake to compose any quan- 
tity of such a8 fast as hecould write. His eompan- 
ions took him at his word, and a bet of a bottle of 
wine was made on the spot. Schubert set to work at 
once, and soon produced the first overture, which was 
followed shortly by that played to-day.” 


At the 10th concert the Symphony was Spohr’s 
“Consecration of Tones”; and Mr. Dannreuther 
was the pianist and played Chopin’s Arakoviak, 
which one of the critics (he of the Times, we believe) 
is pleased to call “nigger” rather than Polish music ! 


Divight’s Journal of Music. 
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Concert Review. 

The past week has offered comparatively little 
in the way of Public musical performance ; but 
the week preceding was rich in concerts. We 
will take them in the order of time. 





Dec. 21. Tutrp Symrnony Concent of the 
Harvard Musical Avsewfion. Another pleasant 
Friday afternoon, and another large and much 
delighted audience. Mozart held the chief place 
in the programme, as Beethoven and Schumann 
had done in the two preceding ; thus: 

Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’......... reese Mozart. 

Piano-forte Concerto, in F-sharp minor, 

Norbert Burzmueller. 


Allegro.—Larghetto.—Finale. 
Ernst Perabo. 


rrr Mozart. 

Piano-forte Solo : ‘‘Etudes Symphoniques,” (in the form 

of variations,) Op. 18...........0006 e000 nee Schumann. 
Ernst Perabo. 

Overture: ‘‘The Fair Melusina,”’.......... Mendelssohn. 


The Mozart music was delicious. It was with 
a real zest that we returned to him. It might 
cloy to hear him always; but we come back to a 
Symphony or an Overture of his as if to be re- 
minded what pure music is. For Mozart seems 
to have been ail music, nothing more and nothing 
less. His inspirations are as sure, complete and 
perfect as they are spontaneous. The most learn- 
ed of musicians (after Bach), he is at the same 
time the most spontaneous. Earnest master, see- 
ing his whole thought in all its bearings, holding 
all the parts and details of the work in due or- 
ganic relation tothe whole, filled with the truth 
of Art and loyal with the whole strength of con- 
viction and of passion to the eternal laws of form, 
he yet seems as free and simple as a child, and 
brings you a Symphony asa child brings you a 
rose. It is that something divine called genius 
in a purer form, perhaps, and more continuous 





manifestztion than any other art has known; ge- 
nius realized in every act of life, whereas in most 
men it is but an aspiration only realized in happy 
moments, by great efforts, or in foregleams of 
some splendor scarcely yet arrived. In Mozart’s 
music, the heaven, the complete harmony is here 
and now. You listen and the chains fall off, you 
soar into a freer element, more warm, more real 
too, than this every day world; you are trans- 
ported to feel perfectly at home. If. he does not 
thrill you always with great thoughts, he makes 
you sharer with him of an ideal, fine existence. 
There is no need to ask what Mozart means; 
there can be but one answer: he means music. 

The familiar I-flat Symphony requires no de- 
scription here. It is one of his four most perfect 
ones, almost as perfect as that in G minor. Sim- 
ple and natural as all its themes sound, they have 
a delicate, ideal charm, a subtile life about them 
which pervades the whole development of form 
and harmony and color, making the whole work 
as fresh and exquisite ard full of, young delight 
asa June day. It is only in the development, 
the working up, that you realize what beauty and 
significance there is in the first Allegro theme as 
it glides in so quietly and slyly after the majestic 
introduction. The Minuet and Trio shine as a 
gem of purest ray. But in the Andante there is 
now and then a strong, stern passage which bids 
us pause, and shows that this Apollo of immortal 
youth, so full of joy, had stood in presence 
of great solemn facts. We never enjoyed a Mo- 
zart Symphony so well here in the rendering. It 
went evenly and smoothly, even in the wind in- 
struments—and what delicious bits they have, 
how beautifully they are blended and contrasted 
in the conversation !- The bassoons, to which he 
is always partial, seem inspired sometimes. We 
think many of the audience, after that experi- 
ence, felt much in the humor for a revival of a 
series of Mozart Symphonies. 

And the Zauberjlite Overture, with its  start- 
ling challenge to the wondering imagination, be- 
fore it proceeds to hold up a little fugue theme 
in the shifting play of a romantic, fairy light (see 
Oulibicheff's description in our last)—was it not 
almost as truly the overture to such a concert as 
to the opera for which it was written? Led by 
its magic wand we seemed to pass the portals of 
the actual world, to find ourselves in an ideal 
sphere where interests wholly musical and spirit- 
ual reign. This too was played with more pre- 
cision and clearness than we have been accus- 
tomed to, though there is room always for im- 
provement, for more refinement, in the rendering 
of so intricate and delicate a work. 

The “Melusina” Overture (so well described 
by Schumann; see last number) came fitly into 
a programme, being thoroughly romantic and 
ideal, and yet as different as possible from Mo- 
zart in its whole individuality and style of treat- 
ment. It is a more subjective sort of romance, for 
one thing, or it would hardly belong to this our 
age. It was exceedingly enjoyed by those who 
listened with the outer and the inner ear; but some 
did not enjoy ; partly because it came last in the 
concert, when the mind begins to be fatigued ; 
but more because of the unreasonable and un- 
seasonable insisting (by some) on an encore of 
the solo artist ; which interruption of a carefully 
planned programme can only be regarded as _an- 
other triumph of the party of disorder over the 
management of these concerts anda thoughtless 





interference with their original design and spirit. 
Certainly the hint printed on the programme 
that “these concerts by their length and character 
admit of no encores” wasa reasonable one. Those 
who are anxious to hear the whole programme 
and not lose the fine overture which comes last, 
do not like to have their chance of that made 
doubtful and the énvious hour slip from them by 
the intrusion of new matter,-which after all is not 
so much more music as it is mere ceremony and 
personal compliment. Luckily, this time the 
concert proved shorter than had been caleulated} 
but the objection on the score of length has held 
good in every other instance. Then on the score 
of character, an artistically planned, symmetrical, 
complete programme is marred, distorted and de- 
feated by encores. Ina choice collection of paint- 
ings, each must hang in a good light; if now all 
the light be suddenly turned upon one, what be- 
comes of its next neighbor ? Overshadowed and 
lost, of course. Just so the “Melusina” overture 
this time, and the “Genoveva” last time were 
overshadowed and put half out of thought, if not 
of hearing, by the exaggeration of the preceding 
feature of the programme. (And who would not 
say, if there is room for encores, let us have a fine 
orchestral piece,a “Melusina” overture, repeated? 
That would be worth the while). Thus absti- 
nence from encores was requested (it did not need 
to be requested with the original audience who 
guarantied the concerts and gave them their tone) 
on grounds purely impersonal and general. These 
were meant to be “Symphony,” or at least Or- 
chestral concerts. They were privately organ- 
ized, and the nucleus of the audience was made 
up privately,to ensure sympathy with programmes 
and arrangements purely artistic in their aim. 
If a Concerto or solo was introduced, it was 
for the sake of having this or that fine composi- 
tion heard, rather than for the sake of introduc- 
ing or exhibiting the player. Everything per- 
sonal was to be kept out as far as possible; and 
if Mr. Dresel volunteered to play a Concerto by 
Schumann, or Mr. Leonhard one by Beethoven, 
or Mr. Parker one by Mendelssohn, or Mr. Lang 
something by Schubert, they did it in the spirit 
of devotion, to help on the good cause of the con- 
certs and to give usa chance of hearing just these 
compositions. It was a labor of love on their part, 
a free will offering ; and such offerings should be 
sacred from all those demonstrations, usual in 
more miscellaneous concerts, which would seem to 
force the bringers into an appearance of rivalry 
and virtuoso-like self-exhibition. Had the too eager 
admirers of the excellent young artists who came 
last, creating each a fresh sensation, only consid- 
ered this, we are sure their own instinct of pro- 
priety would have taught them to respect a rea- 
sonable rule and at the same time a right of those 
who from the first have been responsible for the 
success and high tone of these concerts. 

We have preferred to discuss this question 
purely upon general grounds and without any 
personal application. Hoping the long digres- 
siog will be pardoned, we turn to the more 
pleasant task of speaking of the solo contribution 
upon that occasion. Mr. Ernst PERABO is 
already—even from the time when he first 
played in Boston in the Hummel Septet—sure to 
hold and to delight his audience, and whatsoever 
audience. Besides the consummate, easy skill, 
there is a certain magnetism in his playing that 
rivets attention and secures the sympathy already 
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forestalled by the ingenuous, modest manner and 
the charm of youth. You see that he is full of the 
music, and that his conception of it is at least 
very earnest and sincere, sometimes original, and 
generally right; unerring judgment comes but 
with experience. We are not sure that he has 
not genius , but we think it best always to leave 
that question open. The Concerto which Perabo 
played, was by a composer to whom he is plainly 
partial, not one of the great composers, although 
he perhaps might have been had he lived longer. 
Norbert Burgmiiller was born in Diisseldorf in 
1810 and died at the age of 26, having written 
Symphonies, Overtures, Quartets, &e., all of 
which were thought to contain the spark of genius. 
This Concerto is an even, flowing, graceful, some- 
what pastoral composition, quite spontaneous in 
its development and full of Peauties of no mean 
order. The long orchestral introduction fascinates 
attention,and indeed the instrumentation through- 
out blends delicately and symphonically with the 
piano. It is plainly the work of a born musician ; 
whereas the Henselt Concerto was the work of a 
pianist and the orchestral parts seem somewhat 
awkwardly tacked on. To the great majority, 
played as it was, it gave unqualified delight, and 
more exacting tastes had no cause to complain ; 
he stock of great Concertos is pretty soon ex- 
hausted. 

Mr. Perabo’s second piece was one of the most 
interesting, as well as earlier, works of Schumann. 
Artistically and in wealth of invention a much 
more important work than the Toccata of which 
we lately spoke. As theme for these “ Sympho- 
nic Studics” (and their large and noble manner 
justifies the title) Schumann took an earnest, 
deep-felt, pregnant melody invented “by an 
amateur,” and, first stating it in full. grand 
chords, proceeded to develop or transform it into 
a series of a dozen characteristic, not mechanical 
or merely ornamental, Variations—having in 
mind no doubt such variations as Beethoven 
made to the number of 32 and 33 on given themes. 
(Mendelssohn and the young piano writer Saran 
have done likewise). With all these variationsand 
contrasts of mood and rhythm, intermingling of 
new subjects, catching up of wayside inspirations, 
but impressing all fully into the strong career 
and spirit of the Theme, he goes on surprising 
and delighting the hearer. It is everywhere 
original, and clear to a degree not usual with 
Schumann’s earlier works. ‘The last variation 
is like a march, and grows into a long Finale, an 
independent movement almost, in the rondo 
form, although the original theme is never out of 
mind. It was a bold venture to play this long 
and learned piece without accompaniment in the 
great hall; but it succeeded to a charm—if only 
the charm had not been incontinently broken by 
that forced encore! The reward of the artist 
was in the hearts of his audience all the more 
surely without that. 

Dec. 22. Hermann Davm’s first “Beethoven 
Matinée”’ occurred at Chickering’s on Saturday at 


noon. The sclections were all from Beethoven. 

Sonata, Piano and ‘cello, Op. 5, No.1, in F. Song, ‘Ha! 
welch ein Augen blick !” from Fidelio. Sonata for Piano. Op. 
31, No. 2, in D minor. Song. Trio for Piano, Violin & “Cello, 
Op. 70, No. 2, in E flat. 

The day was gloomy and the room unwarmed and 
cheerless. A thin audience sat shivering but patien 
to the end ; and most felt well rewarded ; who would 
not bear a little cold to hear so much good music! 
Mr. Daum was uuluckily disappointed in his expec 





tation of the aid of Messrs. Scuunttze and WuLr | 


Friss ; bnt the two brothers Suck were well up in 
this sort of music and the concerted pieces were fair- 
ly rendered, albeit rather tamely; the cold seemed 
to have struck through. And this cause also weak- 
ened Mr. Daum’s conscientious rendering of the D- 
minor Sonata, the romantie one which is said to con- 
tain allusion to Shakespeare’s “Tempest.” Mr. Ru- 
DOLPHSEN sang Pizarro’s song of rage and vengeance 
with a good deal of power, mastering a difficult task 
of vocalism ; and the “Adelaide” was tastefully sung 
and accompanied (by Mr. Daum), although it was 
strange to hear the tenor love song in a bass voice.— 
We trust Mr. Daum will give his two remaining 
matinées under more genial auspices, for even criti- 
cism freezes in such cold, as well as the fingers and 
the nerves of a performing artist. 


Dec. 23. Hanpew’s “Messtan.” Annual Christ- 
mas performance, Sunday evening, by the Handel & 
Haydn Society. It rained in torrents, but the Music 
Hall was crammed to overflowing. With many it 
has become a sort of annual religious service, to attend 
a performance of this Oratorio at Christmas time. 
We should be glad sometimes to hear another Christ- 
mas Oratorio, Bach’s for instance, even if Handel’s 
be the greatest. Familiarity, to a certain point, makes 
a great work appreciated ; but too long familiarity 
Gulls the edge both of performing and of listening 
faculties ; it becomes a matter of chance whether the 
happy moment of meeting the old acquaintance with 
fresh interest, as good as new, comes back at any giv- 
en time. We have often been struck by the appetite 
and zeal and wide-awakeness with which the singers 
set about learning a fine new work, “St. Paul,” for 
instance, and really made progress in rehearsing its 
intricate choruses, whereas in those of the old well- 
known work they seem torun in the grooves of the 
old habits, unconsciously repeating things which seem 
to do themselves precisely in the same old way. The 
Conductor needs a long lever—say a few years’ ob- 
livion—when he tries to lift them out into new light 
and better ways. 

This night the choruses went on the whole as 
well as usual, some of them, the earlier ones especial- 
ly, a little better. In point of musical sonority, 
balance of voices, &c., the effect of the H. & If. 
chorus is certainly improved of late. But there are 
tares still to be weeded out and timid, tardy motions 
strengthened in more than one of the fugued pieces ; 
they might be clearer. It was a good average per- 
formance, greatly enjoyed of course, but oft-repeated 
hearing makes a very good performance necessary to 
any freshness of interest. 

The solo airs and recitatives were mostly in new 
hands. The efforts were all creditable; but only in 
the case of Miss Houston, who sang ‘I know that 
my Redeemer” with such truth of feeling as to make 
it fresh, was there anything like inspiration. Mrs: 
Hf. M. Smuiru vocalized “Rejoice greatly” and other 
airs skilfully, with good voice, but coldly. There 
certainly is some real charm and pathos in Miss 

taAMETTI’s rich contralto; and we must credit her 
with good conception and conscientious effort, full of 
promise ; but she has hardly “grown up” yet (as the 
Germans say) to such a task as singing “IIe was 
despised.” The younger Mr. Wincnt (Wm. J.) has 
a beautiful, clear tenor voice, of good power, not yet 
developed, and sings with so good a method, in so 
chaste a style, and with so much intelligence that it 
was to us a greater pleasure to hear him, than we 
find in many more experienced and would-be impas- 
sioned tenors. The performance was somewhat cold 
and dry, but seemed to warrant high hopes. The 
new basso, also, Mr. J. F. Wincu, has a capital 
deep voice and sings as if more study and experience 
would make him a superior oratorio singer. 

The full orchestra (of the Symphony Concerts) 
and the organ accompaniments by Mr. Lana, greatly 
strengthened and enriched the whole. We wondered 
at the omission of one single chorus, and that one in 
point of beauty and ‘significance one of the best in the 
whole Oratorio: “And with his siripes.” 





Dee. 27.. Mr. Perano’s second “Schubert Mati- 
née”’ came at the very height of the furious gale that 
Thursday afternoon, when it was hardly safe to cross 
the streets. Yet the presence of a very pleasant, sym- 
pathetic little audience, including twenty or thirty la- 
dies, proved the great interest felt in the young artist, 
and made the hour (for it was but an hour) quite 
cheery and inspiring. This was the programme : 

Prelude and Fugue (in E Minor)........... Mendelssohn. 

Adagio and Allegro (for Horn and Piano)..... Schumann. 

Sonata in B major, Op. 147. (four movements).Schubert. 

Sonata in F, Op 17. (For Horn and Piano). ... Beethoven. 

a. Prelude, No. 15. Op. 28........ ceewenees | cho i 
b. Etude, No. 5, Op. 10........006. Naaeedee —_ 

Mr. Perabo played admirably throughout ; the 
dainty Prelude of Chopin not with so fine a feeling as 
we have heard, but the brilliant Htude with splendid 
power and certainty. The Mendelssohn Prelude and 
Fugue is the one known to advanced pupils in this 
city, many of whom dash through the impassioned 
Prelude, and some of whom essay the Fugue. They 
were in the right hands this time. The Schubert So- 
nata was a much more interesting selection than that 
with which he began the series ; thoroughly original, 
imaginative, Schubert-like; wayward and_ fitful 
enough in the perpetual strange modulation of the 
first movement, but strangely delicate in its pervad- 
ing mood. The Andante (in E major chiefly) has a 
rich, religious sweetness, the figurative bass part in 
which seems almost to speak. ‘The Scherzo and 
Trio and indeed the Finale sound quaintly naive and 
full of life. It was nicely touched throughout, with 
searching accent and good light and shade. 

Mr. Haatann produced very sweet, pure tones from 
his horn, which blended beautifully with the piano in 
both pieces. That by Schumann interested us much, 
but the Beethoven Sonata bore off the crown of the 
whole programme. 

“ScnumMann Sorrers” is the title under which 
Mr. CarLyLe PeTeRSILEA announces four concerts 
at Chickering’s Hall. ‘The first eame on Thursday, 
too late for notice this week. 

Ilummel’s Mass in FE flat was performed on Christ- 
mas day by the choir of the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, with full orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Wittcox, who presided at the organ. 
The effect was very impressive, as was that of the 
Adeste fideles (“Portuguese Hymn”) as arranged by 
V. Novello, and the “ate Sonitum” of Costa, sung 
as an Offertory by Mr. Powers. Generali’s Ves- 
pers, Rossini’s Tantum Ergo, &e., formed part of the 
afternoon service. 


Next in Ornper. Next Tuesday evening, the second concert 
of the MenpeLssoun QuintetTe CLus. Mr. Lan@ pianist. 
Beethoven Quintet in E-flat, op. 4; Sonata (piano and violin) 
in B-flat, by Dussek (first time); Schumann Quartet in A, op. 
41 ; Mendelssohn’s D-minor Trio. 


Jan, 10. Peraso’s third **Schubert Matinée.” 
Jan. 17. Perersivea’s second “Schumann Soirée.”’ 
Jan.18. Fourth Sympnony Concert Mme. Cama Urso 


will play Mendelssohn’s Vioiin Concerto and the **Ballatle et 
Polonaise’? by Vieuxtemps. Symphony: Schumann in D- 
minor, No. 4; Overtures : to ‘Les Abencerrages,”’ Cherubini, 
and ‘*Euryanthe,” Weber. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are rehearsing Mandel s 
“Jephtha.”” 


New York. Mr. Cart Wotrsonn continues 
his Beethoven Matinées, with good audiences, in 
Steinway Hall, playing three of the Sonatas each 
time. In the fourth Matinée he presented Op. 14, 
No. 1, in E major; Op. 31, No. 1, in G; and Op. 
90, in E minor,—a nice contrast. Herr Pollack, bar- 
itone, pupil of Stockhausen, sang. 

The Maretzek Italian Opera have adjourned for a 
time for other cities, awaiting the completion of the 
Academy building. During the past month they 
have given, besides the usual round of pieces, Rossi- 
ni’s “Barber,” with Ronconi for Figaro; Miss Kel- 
logg, Rosina; Bellini, Dr. Bartolo; Antonucci, Ba- 
silio, (but, being hoarse, he had to resign the part to 
Sig. Fossati); Baragli, Almaviva. After, which, a 
greater novelty for these parts, Herold’s Zampa. As 
we shall probably soon hear this opera done bv the 
same artists in Boston, we quote from the Weekly 
Review: 

Herold came of a musical family: his ancestors 
were professional mnsicians in Hamburg, and_ his 
father was a pupil of Bach and settled in Paris, 
where the composer of “Zampa” was born on the 
28th of January, 1791. The latter took piano les- 
sons of Adam and studied composition and theory of 
music from Catel and Méhul. After having obtain- 
ed, in 1812, a first prize for a cantata, he was sent, at 
the expense of the State, to Rome and Naples, 
whence he returned to Paris, in 1815. He died in 
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that city on the 18th of January, 1833. The opera 
was for a long time the favorite one in France and 
Germany, and is indeed a master-piece of romantic 
music. The melodies are original and flow so easily 
and smoothly that the composer seems to have been 
in a continuous state of inspiration during their com- 
position. The orchestration and instrumentation are 
accurate and of a most delicate taste, while there is 
no lack of power or effect in the more passionate and 
dramatic parts of the work. Good justice was done 
to the opera, and the artists took great pains to make 
the performance highly enjoyable. Signor Mazzole- 
ni was especially brilliant in the second act and was 
a capital Corsair. The part which he undertook is 
a trying one, and there might have been fears enter- 
tained that the artist would get hoarse after the exer- 
tions of the first act; but just the contrary took 
place, and Sig. Mazzoleni has won new lanrels in his 
new role. Siga. Poch, as Camilla, sang with much 
taste and purity, while Signora Testa was a sprighit- 
ly and very efficient Jtita. The manner in which 
this lady produces her lower tones is not very artis- 
tic and proves rather a deficiency in her lower regis- 
ter, but she is, notwithstanding, a very useful and 
experienced artist. We cannot say the same of Sig- 
nor Testa, whose voice is sadly on the wane and who 
has to force almost every note he sings. If his voice 
was half as good as his appearance, he would be un- 
doubtedly very acceptable. Signor Bellini, as Daniel 
Capuzzi, was splendid in dress aswell as in acting 

and singing, and played the part of the reckless bigot 

and the bigot coward as well as the henpecked hus- 

band with immense success. The mere mentioning 

of Signor Ronconi’s playing the part of Dandolo will 
be sufficient to convince our readers of the excellence 

with which it was rendered. The orchestra under 

Carl Bergmann, and the chorus were also very satis- 
fuctory, and the dresses new and excellent. 


The plot of Zampa is thus described in a Philadel- 
phia paper, after its performance there by the now 
unhappily defunct French opera troupe : 

The plot of “Zampa” is rather stupid—of the “Don 
Giovanni” order. Aampa is a bold pirate, who has 
betrayed a young girl named Alice, who dies of a 
broken heart. Her statue is worshipped by the peas- 
ants. The scene takes place in Italy, where a young 
lady, named Camille, lives. She is about to be mar- 
ried, when Zumpa enters and tells her that her lover 
is dead, and that he holds her father in his power, 
having captured him ; and adds, that if Caumi/le does 
not wed him (Zampa) by a certain hour that her fath- 
er will perish. Camille consents. She retires to as- 
sume her bridal robes, when Zampa notices the statue 
of Alice, which stands in one corner of the room. In 
a fit of bravado he places a ring on her marble finger, 
and swears to marry only her. He is then sent for 
by Camille, and remembering the ring hastens to re- 
move it from the hand of the statue, but her arm 
rises suddenly and points threateningly at him. This 
tableau ends the first act. 

The second and third may be condensed as follows: 
Camille is about to wed Zampa, when the lover sup- 
posed to be dead returns. There isa great denunci- 
ation scene, in which Zimpa triumphs. He marrics 
Camille and treats her badly, and, at the proper time, 
the statue of Alice, with the wedding ring on her fin- 
ger, appears, and drags him down below in the midst 
of red fire. 

All this suggests the statue business in “Don Gio- 
vanni.”’” Zampa is a weak imitation of Mozart’s cav- 
alier, and the plot is not any too good, but the music 
is charming—reminding me very much of Auber. 
Indeed, Zumnpa's scena in the second act reminds me 
of “Fra Diavolo.”” The music of Camille is exceed- 
ingly pretty. Her romance in the first act, the duet 
in the second with Alphonso, and the grand duet in 
the third, with Zampa, afford fine chances for dra- 
matie singing, which Mlle. Naddie certainly took ad- 
vantage of. She is a graceful actress, a very pretty 
woman, and her method is first class. Her vocaliza- 
tion in florid musie is inthe highest French style. In 
the fine finale to the second act she was admirable. 
M. Armand, who sang with the German opera a 
couple of vears ago, gave an excellent rendition of 
Zampa. He is a splendid actor and good vocalist. 
Perhaps he forces his voice a little too much, but in 
the ensembles he was very effective, and especially in 
his arduous scena at the commencement of the second 
act. Mlle. Laurentis is a sprightly little performer, 
and sings like a nightingale. The rest, including 
chorus and orchestra, were excellent. 

The charming young debutante, Miss Hauck, re- 
newed her triumphs in the Sonnambula. The last 
week brought another revival, Verdi’s “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” in which figured three young ladies, all 
comparatively debutantes : Miss McCullough as Ame- 


lia, Miss Hauck as Oscar,and Mlle. Stella Bonheur as 





Ulrica. “The Barbier closed the unprofitable sea- 
son at the Winter Garden, and Maretzek will ‘try his 
luck’ in Baltimore, Washington and Boston.” The 
Academy will be opened about the 20th of February. 

The programme of the second PuiLHaARMONIC 

Concert (Dec. 15) was as follows : Part I. Beetho- 
ven’s 4th Symphony ; Mendelssohn’s Violin Concer- 
to, played by Mme. Camilla Urso. Part II. Intro- 
duction to Lohengrin ; Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D 
minor (first movement), by Mlle. Sophie Groschel 
(daughter of an esteemed music teacher in New York 
and a pupil of the Stuttgart Conservatory) ; Ballade 
et Polonaise, by Vieuxtemps (Mme. Urso) ; Over- 
ture: “Ze Carnival Romain,” op. 9, in A, Berlioz. 

The “Messiah” was performed on Christmas even- 
ing by the Harmonic Socixry, at Steinway’s Hall. 
The solos were sustained by Miss Maria Brainerd, 
Miss C. V. Hutchings, Mr. Geo. Simpson and Mr. 
J. R. Thomas. It appears to have been an uncom- 
monly fine performance. A member of our Handel 
and Haydn Society, whs sang in the chorus, was as- 
tonished that a body of voices so much smaller in 
number than our own could produce so much effect. 
Much of the credit is due of course to the Conductor, 
Mr. F. L. Ritter. The organist, too, Mr. Samuel 
P. Warren, is excellent, and there was a good orches- 
tra, 

The 15th Sunday Concert (Dec. 9) at Steinway 
Hall, under the Bateman-Harrison management, of- 
fered for orchestral pieces: Spontini’s Overture to 
“La Vestale ;’’ Concert Overture in A, by Rietz ; Ro- 
manza and Scherzo from Schumann’s D-minor Sym- 
phony ; Allegretto from Beethoven’s 7th Symphony; 
and part of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 
Mme. Fanny Raymond Ritter sang “Jerusalem” from 
St. Paul, and a Ballad : “Elfenlicbe,” composed by 
F. L. Ritter, and was recalled twice, A new violin- 
ist, Mr. Wenzel Kopta, played selections from Paga- 
nini and Vieuxtemps. In the 16th concert, Mme. 
Johannsen sang an air from Freyschiitz, and “Isoli- 
na” by Stigelli; Herr Chandon, basso, from the 
Royal Opera, Stuttgart, sang from the‘Magic Flute;” 
and Herr Bokelman, pianist of the Biilow-Liszt 
school, played pieces by Chopin, Raff and Liszt. 

The third Quartet Soirée, at Anschiitz’s Music In- 
stitute, took place on Tuesday night at Steck’s ware- 
rooms. Mendelssohn’s Quartet in E flat, and Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in A, were performed, besides a vari- 
ety of unimportant solo performances, the only one 
of which worth mentioning was the playing of Hum- 
mel’s Piano Quintet, by Mr. Kalliwoda, a very re- 
spectable pianist, raised in the old piano school, but 
evidently a conscientious and painstaking artist.— 
Review, Dec. 29. 

Brookxiyn, N. Y.—The second Philharmonic 
Concert (Dec. 8) offered Mendelssohn’s Scotch Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz,” and the “Tell” 
overture. Mr. Richard Hoffman played Beethoven’s 
piano Concerto in C minor, and, with Mr. Geo. Wm. 
Warren, a Marche di Bravura by the latter, called 
“The Andes,” for two pianos. Miss Kellogg sang 
the Prayer and Scena from “The Star of the North,” 
and a Barearolle by Gounod. The Directors of the 
Philharmonic present a discouraging report ; the ex- 
pense of each concert is $2,500 this season against 
$900 last year; and with the small list of subscrib- 
ers it will be impossible, they say, to carry out the 
prospectus without exhausting the reserve fund of 
$5000. 


Rocurster, N. Y. Mr. James M. Tracy gave 
his first Pianoforte Recital (second series) Dee. 15th. 
IIe opened the concert with a Beethoven Sonata (op. 
10, No. 1, in C minor), and closed it with the great 
one in C major, op. 53, and he played a Chopin 
Waltz (in A flat, op. 64). The rest of the pro- 
gramme, songs and piano pieces, was supplied by 
some half dozen of his pupils. —The second Recital 
(Dee. 29) was likewise opened and closed with Beet- 
on Sonatas: op. 2, No. 2, in A, and op. 22, in B 

at. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Storm. Sung by Parepa. TTullah. 40 
A very touching and sweet song. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. Guitar. 
Wouldn’t you? Song. 
Pretty and piquant. 
And there were Shepherds. Christmas Anthem. 
Fairlamb. 70 


TTaydn. 40 
A. Darling. 30 


Bright and Christmas like. 
Be sure you call as yo pass by. S’g. Williams. 30 
Italy from Alp to sea. Song & Cho. Brizzi. 30 
Patriotic and brilliant. 
They tell me I am quite forgot. Ballad. 
W. T. Wrighton. 30 
The old letter. Song. Kay Sebey. 35 
Robin’s return. =“ V. Gabriel. 40 
All worthy of separate description, and are solidly 
good, the last being the most difficult. 
Phoebe, dearest, tell, O, tell me. Sung by Parepa. 30 
A song that Parepais making famous. A good thing 
is, that most of her songs are easy enough for com- 
mon singers. 
Vedova Andalousa. (Widow of Andalusia). 
Rossini. 90 
Brilliant and effective. Difficult. Trans. by Barker. 
Fandango song. Testa Vese. 30 
Pretty Spanish song. 
Hole in the garden wall. T. Browne. 30 
A ‘fine opening for a young (colored) man,” 
through which his deary escaped from her master. 
Green grows the willow. Ballad. Dolores. 35 
When loving ones are parted. Song.  Kiicken. 50 
Good night, my love. Ballad. C. Arini. 30 
Three songs, very different, but each a good speci- 
men of its peculiar style. 


Instrumental. 


Valse de Fascination. Sydney Smith. 1.00 
Pas de Sabots. Morceau Char. es 80 
Maypole dance. Rustic sketch. < 70 
Consolation in sorrow. Elegie. e 60 
Four fine pieces, which the names partially describe. 
While all remind one of the author, the first is fascin- 
ating ; in the second we hear the clumping wooden 
shoes of peasants; the third, still rustic, has the whirl 
of the May-dance, and the fourth surrounds a sooth- 
ing melody with light and graceful arpeggios. 
Nimblefoot Schottisch. L. M. Hervey. 30 
By the composer of the ‘‘Feast of Roses,’? and well 
sustains her reputation as a musician. 
Gorgie Quickstep. 
Simple and pretty. 
Longing for home. Reverie. W. Bierman. 40 
If you are homesick, play this ; it will relieve your 
feelings in a very agreeable way. 
First love Schottische. 
Ristori Waltz. J. W. Turner. 30 
Columbanus Galop. A. Parlow. 35 
Good compositions, which there is not room to no- 
tice at length. 


A. P. Clark. 30 


G. Weingarten, 35 


Books. 


Lyra Carnorica. A collection of Masses, 
Hymns, Motets, &c., and all the principal festi- 
vals of the Catholic Church. With responses, 
and Gregorian music for Vespers. By G. H. 
Wilcox and L. I1. Southard. $2.50 

Has Latin words only, and promises to be very ac- 
ceptable and useful in Catholic choirs. 





Musicsy Matt.—Musicissent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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